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THE NEGRO IN THE EXPLORATION AND CONQUEST OF 
PERU * 


Gray 
Grambling College, Louisiana 


EFORE Francisco Pizarro, the Spanish period of Peruvian 

history is most obscure. The published accounts of par- 
ticipants in discovery along the west coast of South America 
are few, sketchy, and filled with disagreements.’ It seems likely 
that the earliest rumors about the unknown south came to the 
Spaniards by way of the Indians of the Andean highlands rather 
than along the forbidding and thinly settled coasts of Darien and 
Colombia. The stories may have been conveyed by the Chibchas 
and neighboring peoples. Balboa was on the Atrato River in 
1511 and shortly afterwards he heard about a land that was 
called Peru from the son of a chief, Comogre. Later Chief 
Tumaco, on the Pacific slope of Darien, made a elay figure of a 


*This article represents one part of a thesis.entitled “The Negro in 
Sixteenth Century Peru,” presented to the Catholic University of America 
in partial fulfillment for the M. A. degree, June, 1950. The Rev. Antonine 
Tibesar, O.F.M., directed the thesis and placed at the disposal of the author 
photostatic copies of several valuable manuscripts. 

1 Robert Cushman Murphy, “The Earliest Spanish Advances Southward 
from Panama Along the West Coast of South America,” The Hispanic 
American Historical Review, XXI (1941), 3-25. 
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2 PRIMITIVE MAN 


llama for the benefit of the same explorer. In most of his ex- 
plorations Balboa carried a generous number of Negro slaves. 
Some thirty of them are credited with having assisted in the 
building of the first ships constructed on the Pacific shores of 
the New World.” 

After the death of Balboa, Andagoya and Pizarro successively 
became aware of the great country to the south, but they like- 


wise recognized that the swampy forests along the Pacific coast- ~ 


line of present-day Panama and Colombia gave slight indication 
of fulfilling their hopes.. They learned quickly by experience that 
this region could not be conquered without vast expenditure of 
effort, but they did not know that this barrier hid from their 
view the Quimbayas, in the valleys of the cordillera, who pos- 
sessed much treasure and an excellent knowledge of the art of 
working metals. 

It was not until Almagro, Pizarro, and Luque joined forces 
that a determined plan of discovery became apparent. Follow- 
ing two voyages of exploration and reconnoitering along the 
Pacific coast of South America, these adventurers were forced to 
appeal to the crown for help. Pizarro journeyed to Spain where 
the necessary men and arms were obtained and in 1529 returned 
to the New World with the nucleus of the expedition that was to 
conquer one of the most advanced native civilizations in America. 

Black slaves had been quite numerous with Cortes in Mexico. 
But how significant was the role of the Negro in the exploration 
and conquest of Peru? In enumerating the companions of Pizarro, 
Almagro and Luque and the other leaders of the expeditions to 
Peru, the chroniclers take little account of the Indian and Negro 
slaves and servants. For the most part, such retainers are only 
mentioned incidentally and receive almost no individual atten- 
tion. Cristobal de Peralta, however, who was one of the “thir- 
teen” at Gallo, reports that both Negroes and Indians were with 
the conquerors and that throughout the years of exploration 
many had died.* 


2J. Fred Rippy, “The Negro and the Spanish Pioneers in the New 
World,” Journal of Negro History, IV (1921), 186-189. 
3 Murphy, loc. cit., p. 4. 
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Most of the chroniclers agree that some Negro and Indian 
slaves accompanied the Spaniards from the very beginning of 
their journeys toward the fabulous empire. For example, when 
the Spaniards under Almagro landed at Pueblo Quemado in 1525 
and attempted to over-run that Indian settlement, Almagro was 
severely wounded in the right eye by a dart. The Spaniards 
were so pressed by the natives that Almagro would have been 
left for dead if he had not been rescued by one of his Negro 
slaves.‘ In 1526, according to Saldamando, the first Negro who 
entered Peru disembarked at Tumbes with Alonso de Molina 
when that port was reconnoitered by Pizarro’s men.* According 
to Herrera, nothing amazed the principal lord of Tumbes more 
than the Negro. The Indians thought that his color was the 
result either of diet or some stain. They attempted to wash him 
but in vain. As the Negro laughed, the contrast between his 
dark skin and white teeth also aroused the admiration of the 
Indians.*® 

Another Negro, according to Naharro, escaped from one of the 
Spanish vessels in the Bay of San Mateo in 1527, swam ashore, 
and hid himself among the Indians whom he organized so 
thoroughly that they became a thorn in the flesh of the expedi- 
tior of 1531. Not until after the death of this rebel black in 
1535 were these Indians reduced to submission.’ In July 1527, 
on the isle of Gallo, when Pizarro drew his celebrated line in the 
sand, fourteen men, according to Helps, amongst them a mulatto, 
stood by the leader. Some additional information on Negro and 


4Sir Arthur Helps, The Spanish Conquest of America (4 volaty New 
York, 1904), III, 300. 

5“B] primer negro que piso tierra peruana fue el que en 1526 desembarco 
en Tumbes con Alonso de Molina cuando fue reconocide este puerto por 
los de Pizarro.” Saldamando, Enrique Torres, Libro Primero de Cabildo 
de Lima, libro primero, parte primera, Anotaciones (Paris, 1900), p. 409. 

6 Antonio de Herrera, Historia General de las Indias (Buenos Aires, 1946), 
dec. 3, lib. 10, cap. 5. Helps, op. cit., III, 310.' 

7 Murphy, loc. cit., p. 16. 

8 Helps, op. cit., III, 306. The exact number of men who remained with 
Pizarro at this crucial point in Peruvian history remains obscure. Figures 
from four to_sixteen have been given by the various chroniclers but most 
of them are not in accord concerning the names of those who remained. 
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Indian companions of the first conquistadores is revealed in a 
letter to the King written in Panama on August 8, 1528. The 
letter, which was signed by Pedro de Candia, Nicolas de Rivera, 
Alonso Bricefio, and Alonso de Molina, relates, in part, the deaths 
of many Indians and Negroes which the explorers had taken with 
them.® Thus Negroes were with the Spaniards during most if not 
all of the dramatic moments of the two voyages of exploration to 
Peru. ; 

It is evident that Negroes were present also on the third and 
last voyage during which the conquest of Peru was achieved. 
According to the capitulations of the crown with Pizarro of July 
1529, when that leader was making preparations for the actual 
conquest of Peru, Pizarro was allowed to take with him some 
fifty Negro slaves free from all taxes and duties.*° The exact 
number of Negroes brought on this voyage is not known but it 
appears certain that Negroes stood shoulder to shoulder with the 
Spaniards throughout the conquest. In the dramatic capture 
of Atahualpa at Cajamarca, the Spaniards suffered only one 
casualty, a Negro." 


Carlos Romero treats very thoroughly this historical episode and presents 
an account of each chronicler’s version in an article entitled “Los de la isla 
del Gallo,” Revista Historica, VI (1919), 105-170. As this article shows, the 
majority of the chroniclers contend that there were thirteen soldiers who 
remained with Pizarro at Gallo. Some few indicated that there were less; 
others placed the number as high as sixteen. Helps places the number at 
fourteen and explains that one was a mulatto slave who crossed the line 
with his master. Like Helps, Llorente, the noted Peruvian historian, men- 
tions the mulatto. 

9“. . los quales todos de 3 afios a esta parte anduvieron con Pizarro 
en los descubrimientos en que por los grandes trabajos se les murieron 
sus indios, indias, y negros que llevaron de servicio. . . .”. Mufioz Manu- 
scripts, New York Public Library (hereafter referred to as N.Y.P.L.), Rich 
2, folio 5a. 

10 Saldamando, op. cit., p. 151. Evidently the Negroes must have proved 
their worth during the exploration period. How else can one explain why 
Pizarro desired so large a number of blaeks for this mission of conquest? 

11“. | , que sin matar sino solo un negro de nuestra parte, fueron todos 
desbaratados y atabalica preso. . . .” Miguel de Estete, El Descubrimiento 
y la Conquista del Peru (Quito, 1918), p. 25. The alleged dereliction of 
the chroniclers in treating lightly incidents concerning the Negro and 
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It is difficult to know precisely how many Negroes were with 
the Spaniards during the conquest of Peru. There is evidence, 
however, to show that the Negroes were brought to Peru in great 
numbers. In a letter to their majesties from Puerto de la Poses- 
ion, dated January 18, 1534, Adelantado Pedro de Alvarado 
mentions two hundred Negro slaves among the articles he 
brought to Peru from Guatemala.’? Almost all the Negroes that 
Alvarado had in his service died in Peru as that conquistador 
told their majesties in his letter from Santiago de Guatemala 
dated May 12, 1535, in which he spoke of the hardships en- 
countered in the deserts and highlands.** How many Negroes 
survived we do not know. That Alvarado had not lost all his 
Negroes is also evident from a letter he wrote to the Council of 
the Indies from Guatemala City dated November 20, 1535, in 
which he speaks of having given some Negroes to Diego de 
Almagro."* 

Francisco Barnuevo wrote to the king from Panama on April 
8, 1534: “In the five months that I have been in this place, 


Indian servants is clearly evident in the fact that Estete alone thought the 
death of this Negro worth mentioning. Nowhere in the works of the other 
chroniclers used is there any mention either direct or indirect, of this Negro 
casualty at Atahualpa’s capture. It would seem, then, if this incident can 
be considered representative of the attitude of the early chroniclers, that 
much concerning the Negro is omitted. 

12“ |. y otros 200 negros esclavos de los espafioles. . . .”. Mufioz Manu- 
scripts, N.Y.P.L., Rich 2, folio 55b. Describing the same adventure, Beltran 
says, “in preparing for his adventure in Peru, Pedro de Alvarado raised a 
force of Spaniards and Indians and some 200 Negroes.” AguirregBeltran, 
Gonzalo, La Poblacién Negra de Mexico (Mexico City, 1946), p. 8. Con- 
cerning this expedition, Saco says, “y para ir a Quito Alvarado armé una 
expedicién de espafioles, indios y doscientos negros que acompanaban a sus 


amos. ...” Jose Antonio Saco, Historia de la Esclavitud (4 vols., Havana, 
1938), I, 266. 
13“ |. y casi todos los negros y otra gente de servicio... .” Mufioz 


Manuscripts, N.Y.P.L., Rich 2, folio 430a. Ome of the Negroes aided ma- 
terially to the survival of Alvarado’s. expedition by discovering an abundant 
source of water in an unidentified plant. Herrera, op. cit., dec. 5, lib. 6, 
cap. 2. 

14“ ciertos negros....” Mufioz Manuscripts, N.Y.P.L., Rich 
2, folio 430b. 
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6 PRIMITIVE MAN 


because of the fame of Peru, 600 men and 400 Negroes have come 
from the islands and from Castile. ...”?* In another letter 
from Panama of December 23, 1534, Barnuevo added: “I found 
that most of the vecinos and moradores were going with some 
ships to Peru with their Indians and Negroes.”** He also 
pointed out in a letter from San Miguel de Piura of February 
23, 1535, to Gonzalo de la Puente de Martin de Paredes in which 
he speaks of the arrival of the Benalcazar expedition, that more 
Negroes had come to Peru.’ Finally, in the late stages of the 
conquest, by terms of his capitulations for the conquest of Chile, 
Diego de Almagro was given the right to have one hundred Negro 
slaves free from taxes."® 

The demand for Negroes, however, was not continuous. Within 
two years after the death of Atahualpa, the market suffered a 
great drop. This was partly due to the fact that the Spaniards 
no longer wanted as many Negroes as formerly because, among 
other reasons, their Negro slaves were often killed by the Indians. 
Whether the Negroes were killed because their attitude toward 
the Indian aroused his special hatred or whether they were slain 
because their services on behalf of the Spaniards as gatherers of 
food exposed them to greater danger from Indian ambushes is 
not known. In 1535, for example, so many Negroes were slain 
by the Indians that the Spaniards did not wish to pay the legal 
price of 150 pesos *® for them but only 100 to 130 pesos.*° 

If it may be true that the Negro did not get along with the 


15“. .en 5 meses que en esta tierra estoi, a la fama del Peru han 
venidémde las islas i de castilla 600 hombres i 400 negros. ...” Mufioz 
Manuscripts, N.Y.P.L., Rich 2, folio 464a. 

16 “Halle que eran idos con ciertos navios al peru los mas vecinos e 
moradores con indios i negros.” Ibid., folio 428b. 

17“. | . en este fue por captain Luis Davila con 40 caballos i 30 hombres 
i algunos negros i cOn tan poca gente fue por tierra desde San Miguel a 
soccorrer a Pizarro.” Ibid., folio 464b. 

18 Saldamando, op. cit., p. 151. 

19“ |. aca sefior no valen los negroS que no dan ellos sino ciento y 
cinquenta pesos y no los quieren comprar. .. 2’ Roberto Levillier, Gober- 
nantes del Peru (Madrid, 1921), II, 31. 

20“  . . en peru valen los negros mui buenos de 100 a 130 pesos.” Mufioz 
Manuscripts, V.Y.P.L., Rich 2, folio 464b. 
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Indian, toward the Spaniard he was a faithful and loyal servant. 
This fidelity is exemplified in the action of a Negro slave of 
Diego de Almagro, who in spite of great danger moved the body 
of his dead master from the public square of Cuzco where it had 
lain for many hours after Almagro’s execution. Describing this 
scene, Garcilaso says, “. . . with a coarse sheet which was his 
own or which he had begged, with the help of some Indians, a 
Negro slave of Almagro wrapped the body of his master and 
carried it to church.” That the Spaniard appreciated Negro 
loyalty is seen from a clause in the will of Almagro made in 
Cuzco, July 8, 1538, wherein manumission was granted to a 
female Negro slave who had also served him well. The will 
states in part: 


I declare that whereas, in consideration of the great 
service rendered on the road to Quito by Margarida, my 
Negro slave, and to render her a service in return for 
my life, for love of God I freed her in Tangarara on 
condition that she serve me all my life, and then I did 
not execute this before a notary although I promised her 
to do so; and since that time she serves me and con- 
tinues to serve me well; in fulfillment and accomplish- 
ment of the aforesaid, I desire and it is my will that 
after my days she remain manumitted and free.”* 


In partial gratitude for this freedom, Margarida voluntarily set 
up a perpetual mass fund for Almagro in the Mercedarian monas- 
tery of Cuzco.”* 

Further Negro loyalty is shown in the action of a alfre of 


21 Garcilaso de la Vega, The Royal Commentaries of Perw (London, 
1688), p. 592. 

22 Harkness Collection, Library of Congress, No. 405. 

23 | | que por el dicho adelantado y su hijog for mi anima y por la 
de otros amigos mios que murieron en el diche Viaje y de otros que tengo 
en mi intencion, se digan perpetuamente, para siempre jamas en el monas- 
terio de Nuestra Sefiora de la Meréed de la ciudad del Cuzco destos dichos 
reynos, donde esta enterrado el dicho adelantado y su hijo por los frailes 
y religiosos del dos misas cada semana... .’ Ruben Vargas Ugarte, 
Manuscritos.Peruanos en las Bibliotecas de América (Buenos Aires, 1945), 
IV, 307-308. 
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8 PRIMITIVE MAN 


Marques Pizarro just before that Spaniard met a violent death 
at the hands of the men from Chile. According to Garcilaso, 


the Negro killed by the villains was one who, hearing a 
noise, came up the stairs to help his master or to die 
with him; but when he came to the door he understood 
that his master was already killed. Wherefore he in- 
tended to have locked and barred the door so as to have 
kept them in until he could have called justice. But as 
the Negro was shutting and fastening the door, one of 
the assassins happened to come out, and guessing at the 
intention of the Negro, fell upon him and stabbed him 
with his dagger. When darkness fell and the body of 
the Marques lay bare and mutilated, exposed and spat 
upon, some few Negro slaves of the Marques carried the 
body of Pizarro to church.** 


Throughout the period of the exploration and conquest of Peru 
such incidents as above seem to express the temper of Negro 
loyalty to a Spanish master. 

During the late stages of the conquest, black slaves were 
brought into Chile. According to Saco, Negroes first entered 
Chile while serving Almagro in his expedition into the southern 
lands.**> These Negroes were. the guards for the thousands of 
Indian carriers who were forced to go on Almagro’s expedition.”® 
Many of these Negroes died while crossing the forbidding deserts 
of the Atacama region. Some, however, are said to have escaped 
to the Indians in this land.?* Their later fate, however, is un- 
known. 

Fitially, what did the Negro do in the way of jobs and services 
during the.years of exploration and conquest? Again this is a 
point very poorly treated by the chroniclers of this period. It 
does, however, seem safe to conclude from the general treatment 
of this subject that anost of the Negro’s efforts included many 
forms of endeavor of & corporal nature. But in an overall sense, 
one must not overlook the fact that even at this early period 


24 Garcilaso, op. cit., p. 620. 

25 Saco, op. cit., I; 268. 

26 Herrera, op. cit., dec. 5, lib. 2, cap. 1. o 
27 Tbid., dec. 5, lib. 2, caps. 2, 3. 
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THE NEGRO IN THE CONQUEST OF PERU 9 


Negroes were beginning to display their exploratory value. Olano 
and other Negroes had explored with Balboa in 1513. Another 
Negro had saved Almagro’s life during the exploration of Pueblo 
Quemado in 1525. Another Negro remained with Pizarro on the 
isle of Gallo when most of his men deserted him. Still another 
had gone ashore with Molina at Tumbes in 1526, some time 
before many of the Spaniards who were to help Pizarro in the 
conquest had set foot on Peruvian soil. In 1533, another Negro 
was close enough to the Inca, Atahualpa, to be killed in the 
taking of that royal person. However, it would seem that it was 
not until a decade later that the Negro was to come into his own 
and use the benefit of these experiences as a military combatant 
during the civil wars. 

In Panama, which was really the bridgehead for Spanish 
activity in Peru, before the conquest one finds Negroes acting as 
guides for expeditions into the outlying areas, slaves speaking 
good Spanish and runaway Negro captives being made to clean 
streets.** In Peru, during the conquest, Negroes were employed 
as carriers, stable-boys, executioners, domestics, gravediggers, 
laborers and in several other manual tasks.?® The full comple- 
ment of Negro slave occupations during the conquest of Peru 
seems to lack a full descriptive account. 


28 Juan Matienzo, Gobierno del Peru (Buenos Aires, 1910), p. 164. 
29 Garcilaso, op. cit., p. 731. 
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SOUTHERN CHEYENNE GHOST NARRATIVES 


Pau. Frying EAGLE GoopBEAR 
Topeka, Kansas 


INTRODUCTION 


HE Cheyenne stories recorded here are believed to be true: 

Some have been told to me by Cheyennes who have had 
personal experiences with ghosts, while others were said to have 
happened to various members of my tribe. At present these 
stories can hardly be called legends. I believe that they are 
merely folklore in the making, and may eventually be handed 
down to future generations, in the third person and in the tradi- 
tional stylized form of Cheyenne tales. Then, like formal folk- 
tales, they will be told on long winter evenings, around the fire on 
which a pot of Indian corn and calf hocks is simmering, which 
will be eaten after the story is told." 

It is interesting to note that the Cheyenne have no true tradi- 
tional ghost-stories, although the tales of my tribe contain inci- 
dents in which the hero overcomes monsters and ghosts. The 
victory of the hero over the ghosts in these traditional tales 
contrasts sharply with the fright and helplessness of contem- 
porary Cheyenne Indians who happen to see ghosts. This 
difference in the outcome of ghost-experiences suggests that the 
ghost-incidents in hero-tales are probably records of early ghost- 
experiences, which were fitted into the traditional hero-tale pat- 
tern, by transforming the fright and helplessness of the person 
experiencing. such visions into victory over the ghost. If this 
inference is valid, and if the stories about to be reported do 
eventually become a part of Cheyenne folk-lore, one may sup- 
pose that they too will eventually be re-told in the traditional 
stylized manner, by transforming the experience of fright and 
helplessness into an account of vietory over the ghost. 


1 Legends are never told during the summer, because it is believed that 
the story teller would become a hunchback if he did so. 
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Another interesting feature of Cheyenne ghost narratives is 
the fact that, according to Cheyenne belief, Indians see only 
Indian ghosts, while Whites sees only White ghosts. In order to 
substantiate this remark, I propose to cite, first of all, two ghost- 
incidents experienced by Whites. Although these incidents are 
known to the Cheyenne, they themselves do not seem to fear, 
and never see these particular ghosts, although they do not doubt 
in the least the genuineness of the ghost-experiences of White 
persons. 

(1) Years ago, near the old Whirlwind Mission, a young White 
farmer was walking through the woods. Suddenly he saw some- 
thing ahead of him, on the opposite bank of the creek. It looked 
like a small elephant, but it walked upright on its two hind legs. 
The young farmer picked up a heavy club and came closer. 
When he started to strike the monster, it turned and reached out 
toward him. The monster’s arms stretched as if it were made of 
rubber and touched the stick which at once burst into flames. 
The farmer was burned on the right side of his body, and became 
partially paralyzed on that side. Yet, even though many 
Cheyennes have lived for several years along this creek, none of 
them ever reported seeing such a ghost. They do not doubt the 
story, however, because there are lots of springs along this creek, 
and ghosts are believed to live in springs. 

(2) There is a haunted house in Geary, Oklahoma. No White 
family ever lived in it very long, because the ghosts break dishes 
and windows and make strange noises all night long. For this 
reason the house has now stood empty for many years past. 
Sometimes Cheyenne families, who happened to get caught in a 
storm, have spent all night in this house, but nothing strange ever 
happened to them, because, according to tribal belief, these were 
White man’s ghosts, who, on the whole, seem, to be more violent 
than Cheyenne ghosts. 


I. THe Haunrep. War-Party (1860?) 


Grandfather Goodbear was a brave warrior, a bit foolhardy 
maybe, but. nevertheless a respected man in the tribe. Long ago, 
when he was still a young man, and had only one wife,—grand- 
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father had two wives at the same time, although the younger one 
eventually died bearing a child—they had joined a war party. 
This war party was composed mostly of young men and. their 
wives. Evening found them on the banks of a small creek, some- 
where on the plains. This war party must have been more or 
less of a lark too, because a big fire was lit and the women all 
cooked together. As darkness fell, the couples sat around the 

fire and told stories and sang songs. _ 

Little temporary shelters, looking very much like the sweat 
lodges, had been erected in the thicket. The first few couples 
had gone to bed. Sentries were chosen and the horses tied 
securely. The camp fire had died down to glowing embers and 
all was quiet. All of a sudden there was a great commotion in 
one of the shelters, and the occupants came crawling out in a 
hurry. They said someone outside their shelter had grabbed 
their ankles and had tried to drag them out. The others laughed 
and went back to bed. 

Soon afterwards the horses began to snort and paw the earth, 
as if afraid of something. Then one couple after the other 
deserted their lean-to’s, complaining that someone had tried to 
drag them out too. Soon the fire was rekindled to a big blaze, 
with all of the war party huddled near it. Anyone venturing out 
into the dark soon came running back, because someone had 
tried to grab them. 7 

Finally the party decided that the spot must be vacated at 
once, because it was haunted. Groups went about with torches, 
striking the shelters and saddling the ponies.* Soon, with torches 
ablaze, they plunged headlong into the open plain. All night 
long they rode-at a gallop. When dawn approached they halted 
beside a large cottonwood tree. Tired from the nightlong flight 
they flung themselves,on the ground and were soon asleep. 

Toward mid-morning grandfather awoke. Lying on his back, 
he gazed into the branches of the huge tree. There, high up in a 
fork, was a tree burial. He jumped up with a shout, exclaiming 
“Look up into the tree branches!” Theré was chaos again, as 


2 At that time most Cheyenne already used saddles. 
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the Cheyenne were all trying to mount their steeds in one rush, 
and took to the plain again. 

“And,” Grandfather Goodbear said, “as we rode away from 
that tree, we could hear an old woman crying. She was saying, 
between wails, that she was only trying to play with us, and that 
we had run away from her. There are still people living who 
were on that war party, and they can vouch for the truth of 
what I have told you.” 


II. Woman’s Guost Visitors (1922) 


There was a real old Cheyenne woman who lived on the road 
to Watonga. The Indian Service had built her a tiny two-room 
shack. For some reason they painted it red, so that it looked 
like a railroad shack, sitting out there on the bald prairie. She 
had lived alone ever since her husband had died years before. 
Relatives had offered to care for her, but she preferred to be let 
alone. For some reason, every time we rode by her place on 
horseback we coaxed our horses to go a little bit faster; we didn’t 
want to appear afraid, yet we weren’t very comfortable. Grand- 
father however—he was head chief of the tribe then—would drive 
into her yard on the pretense that his team needed watering, and 
would get her-into a conversation. She liked our family and 
even asked us to stay and eat sometimes. 

It was during one of these visits that grandfather asked her if 
she ever became lonely. 

She said, ‘Turkey Leg, there are lots of animals to talk to. 
There’s the dog and the chickens, and the horse,—the other 
horse froze to death last winter, you know.” 

We suspected it had starved to death from thé looks of the 
surviving nag. We didn’t say so though, because she was our 
hostess, and, too, the horse could have frozem*to death. 

“And then there are the ghosts,” she continued, “they are the 
best of all, because they talk back to you.” 

Grandfather became much interested, and I became uncom- 
fortable. People had said she talked to ghosts and here she was 
admitting it! I wanted to go on home, .but grandfather was 
settlingydown to some listening. 
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The old woman kept on with her talking while she made the 
bread. 

“They come almost every day,” she said. “At first I was very 
much frightened, and chased them away. Now I’m glad to see 
them and they are very kind. I was sitting here talking to my 
dog one night, when all of a sudden she began to bark and ran 
out of the house. Dogs and other animals see ghosts too, you 
know. I couldn’t see anyone approaching, so I returned to sew- 
ing on my moccasins. But soon I sensed that there was someone 
in the room with me. Then I saw them. They were standing 
on the other side of the table on which the lamp was. They 
seemed shy and bashful, and were whispering to each other. 
Their clothes were real old time elk tooth dresses and their hair 
was in big long braids. I was trying to think of what to do. 
Then I remembered what a lone warrior had done, long ago, 
when he was visited by a ghost. I decided to do the same thing.” 

By this time my interest had overcome my childish fear, and 
I listened eagerly. It was almost as good as the motion picture 
of Tarzan I had seen at Watonga. 

“T began to bite off my finger nails and kept them in my 
mouth,” she continued. “And was trying to ignore my visitors. 
Then, as quick as I could, I blew the finger nails at the ghosts’ 
faces. It worked, because the ghosts disappeared.” 

The old woman then related how the ghosts came next in the 
day time. Then they came regularly and she began to talk to 
them. They would bring their beadwork and the three of them 
would work while they visited. 

She never did tell us what they talked about, but she did say 
that ghosts were semi-transparent and very pale of skin, like the 
dead, and that they always wore the same clothes they were 
buried in. She didm’t_ know their names either, except that they 
were the daughters of Black Bird. They were two of his eleven 
daughters, who were buried on the hill near the White man’s 
country school house. 

“Every evening,” the old woman said, “the girls would go 
home. I used to stand and watch them go. When they came to 
Antelopes Creek, they never went down into it, but simply*floated 
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across, from one bank to the other. They did the same thing 
when crossing that White man’s creek. There they would finally 
go down near the school house.” 

I remembered a little fenced-in plot in the wheat field. I had 
seen small whirlwinds go across this field and presumed they 
were some of Black Bird’s daughters. This is as close as I ever 
came to seeing a ghost, or so my tribe believes. This little plot 
was finally plowed over, and the old woman has gone to join 
her friends in the happy hunting grounds, and no one has ever 
seen these ghosts again. 


III. Guosts at DeER CREEK (1922?) 


My cousins used to live across the river, over in Deer Creek. 
I say “used to” because they moved away a long time ago and 
have never visited the old home place since. There had always 
been strange lights along the creek bottoms late at night. Most 
of us know and say that it was only swamp gas that we saw. 
But, even though my cousins had lived there for years, they were 
still afraid of those lights. 

One night the women folk were left alone, because the men had 
gone to a peyote meeting at Big Eagle’s, across the creek. The 
women had drawn the window shades and retired very early. 
Around midnight the dogs began to bark and the women thought 
that maybe some of the men had come back because the peyote 
tipi was crowded. But the dogs continued to bark and no one 
came to the house. As the dogs’ angry growls and barks in- 
creased, one of the women went to the window and peeped out. 
She called the other women and they too peered out: There were 
dozens of lights along the bottoms, as if people were aimlessly 
carrying lanterns about. The dogs would rum toward the lights 
and come back whimpering, as if someone had thrown rocks or 
sticks at them. The women huddled together and would peri- 
odically go to the window and look out. Only with the coming 
of dawn did the lights fade out and the dogs cease to bark. 

As I said before, my cousins don’t live at Deer Creek any 
more. The four-room house was sold and they now live in town. 
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IV. THe GHOosT OF THE SuIcipE (1924?) 


The door flew open one night and dad had to get up and close 
it. At breakfast he said a ghost had walked in last night. My 
brothers and I laughed, because we don’t believe in ghosts. But 
mother didn’t say anything because she believes in them. In fact, 
most of the old Indians do, and some of the young ones do too. 
But, sure enough, we had only been to school an hour or so, when - 
we heard that the Government Indian Service doctor had com- 
mitted suicide the night before. I often thought of the coin- 
cidence of the door and the doctor’s death, because that door 
never came open again that I can remember. The spirit was only 
visiting some of his old haunts before he went away, so my dad 
said. We didn’t say any more about it.* 


V. Tue Giant Guost (1940) 


About three miles west of Watonga, Oklahoma, the highway 
crosses the North Canadian River. I remember the old wooden 
bridge, over which we drove our covered wagons when I was a 
boy. Every spring the rains flooded the river and the bridge 
always washed away. But today there is a modern steel and 
concrete structure, as good as any bridge in Oklahoma. The 
right of way was straightened and widened to allow room for 
the new macadam “black-top” highway. But regardless of this 


3 There was a very strange reaction to the death of the Indian Service 
doctor among the school children. When, at the beginning of the year, 
we were given our physical examination, all of the Cheyenne children, with 
the exception of my sister, were found to require treatment for trachoma. 
Hence, during the year, we went to the doctor’s office every day for treat- 
ment. Every other day we were given a copper sulfate solution, which 
caused a painful stinging sensation lasting for some time. Of course we 
hated this treatment and consequently began to hate also the doctor, who 
seemed to enjoy giving us these painful treatments. Hence, the morning 
we heard of his suicide, we experienced a certain sense of relief. Almost 
joyfully we told the other Cheyenne children that the doctor had killed 
himself, and that there would be no more painful eye treatment. After we 
grew up there was sometimes a sense of guilt among us that we should 
have been gladdened by the news of someone’s death. S 
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modern engineering, an ancient Indian ghost haunts the western 
approach to the bridge. 

George Red Robe is a huge man. He would have made a 
wonderful football player but he never went away to school. 
Being almost seven feet tall and weighing over two hundred 
pounds, he makes his automobile seem small, because he has to 
hunch his back to keep his head from touching the top. Big 
George was the first one to see the ghost at the Canadian River 
bridge. He swears that this ghost is much bigger than he is. 

One night the Red Robe family had been over to Short Man’s 
place for a hand-game and were now driving back home. Big 
George was driving at a moderate forty miles an hour as he 
approached the bridge from the west end. Suddenly, in the glare 
of the automobile headlights, there appeared a huge man in the 
middle of the road. Brakes screeched and the car swerved to 
keep from hitting the man. The Red Robe children awakened, 
and Mrs. Red Robe asked what was wrong. George said he 
almost hit a man. Since neither the children nor Mrs. Red Robe 
had seen the man, George decided not to say anything more 
about it. 

He had noticed the big man’s red paint around the glaring 
eyes, two or three eagle plumes in his hair and his long braids. 
He held his old-time robe about his shoulders with one hand, 
and carried a rifle in the other. His leggins had such unusually 
long fringes, that George Red Robe was pretty sure that this 
man wasn’t a Cheyenne. But George Red Robe never men- 
tioned the incident to anyone, for fear of being ridiculed. 

It wasn’t long though, until my cousin Johnny Swallow and 
his wife also saw the same ghost. They had been to a midnight 
movie in Watonga, and were driving home. The same huge man 
appeared at the same spot where George Red Robe had seen him. 
He made no attempt to hail the car as Johnny drove around 
him, and then doubled his speed to get home. Johnny Swallow 
asked his wife if she too had seen the man, and she nodded “yes.” 

When Johnny told this story to some Cheyenne men, George 
Red Robe came forth with his story. Since then several other 
people—all Cheyennes—have seen this huge man, always near 
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the same spot, and at about the same time of night. Since some 
people’s automobile headlights have gone out at about this place, 
most Cheyennes do not like to cross this bridge late at night. 

Some old Cheyennes remember that there were old Indian 
burials—both ground and tree burials—along the banks, where 
the highway now is, and say that this old warrior must have 
had his last resting place underneath the pavement of Highway 
33. My friend Don Wolf had a car wreck at this spot recently. 
I haven’t had a chance to ask him if he thought that the ghost 
had anything to do with it. 

As for me, my brother and I frequently drove over the bridge 
at night, going very slowly, but we never saw the ghost. 


VI. A Mopern CHEYENNE GuHost (1947) 


A Cheyenne Indian had served in the European theater dur- 
ing the war, and had seen a lot of action. He didn’t scare very 
easily any more. Yet I was at his parents’ place the night a 
ghost chased him home. 

He had hired out to a white farmer, who lived two miles north 
of his parents’ home. In August, when it was very hot, it was 
more comfortable for him to plow at night, because with strong 
headlights it was just as easy for him to see as in the day time. 
He had driven tractors in the army, and so this job was a “snap” 
for him. The young man had plowed for a week, when he 
decided to take off Saturday night, so that he could go to town 
and maybe go to a drumming.‘ 

The next day a group of Cheyenne men got to talking to this 
man. They told him he should be careful when plowing in that 
field at night. 

“Everyone knows that creek is haunted,” they said, “all the 
way from Antelope’s place, past Bob Tail Wolf’s place, clear to 
Little Hawk’s place. There are lots of old burials and springs 
too. That’s where ghosts sometimes live. You remember that 
white man’s place on the section line? No one ever lives there 


+ A drumming is a Peyote meeting with a man and very few of his 
friends, hardly ever numbering more than ten people. 
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long, because of the ghosts. Be careful, son. Your mouth might 
come to one side of your face.” ® : 

This young man just listened and joked about it. He said he 
had seen lots of dead “red white men”—i.e. Germans—and his 
mouth hadn’t moved over to the side. 

“Nevertheless, be careful,” they warned. “These are old Indian 
burials and no one knows exactly just who was buried there.” 

Monday night the young man returned to his plow and tractor. 
He wasn’t a bit worried about what these Cheyenne men had 
told him. They were all Cheyennes who still believed in the old 
time way. He, however, had gone to Chilocco Indian School, 
where they had told him to forget his old Indian ways, and, 
besides, there was no such thing as a ghost. Still, he couldn’t 
help remembering how, long ago, an owl had hooted on his 
grandfather’s lodge tipi pole. That spring his grandmother had 
died. His grandfather had also told him of another experience, 
when an owl had sat on a wagon wheel and managed to wiggle 
it back and forth, so that, at first, grandfather had thought it 
was a ghost. And then there was Don Bear Track. He had 
heard a ghost walking near him one night, only to find it was 
an owl. When he flashed his light on it, he saw that it was 
walking along on the ground without spreading its wings. Owls 
must be powerful! He remembered that a Creek Indian boy 
at Chilocco had said that old medicine men sometimes changed 
themselves into owls. 

But he didn’t believe in old Cheyenne traditions, and, besides, 
he had a field to plow. 

It was after his midnight snack and coffee that his headlights 
went out. He managed to jar the headlamps back on, by hitting 
them with the palm of his hand, but they wouldn’t stay lit, 
and, after a while, they stayed out, regardless of how he pounded 
on them. Although the moon was nearly full, it became awfully 
dark when the electricity was cut out. Then the engine began 
to miss, so that he had to stop and race his motor. This didn’t 
do any good either, and, after a few sneezes, the engine went 


5 The Cheyenne believe that a distortion of the mouth, caused by facial 
paralysis, is brought about by ghosts. 
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dead. The tractor didn’t have a starter battery, so that he had 
to crank the old motor. It wouldn’t start, so he sat down on 
the ground exhausted. 

It was then that it happened. A clod of dirt came near hitting 
him, and then another. He lay down and looked in the direc- 
tion the clods seemed to have come from. Even against the 
horizon he couldn’t see a thing. Then he thought that it might 
be some night bird dropping rocks on him, but there was only 
the clear moonlit sky and no bird. Then he remembered that 
he was on the side of the field next to the old Indian burials. 

He jumped up and unhooked the plow. He cranked furiously, 
and when the engine started, he went chugging without lights 
across the field, as fast as old Henry Ford’s tractor could go. 
He came down the old country road and across his father’s 
cotton field right up to the front steps, and told us a ghost had 
chased him home. It had followed him nearly half way home, 
heaving heavy dirt clods at him. And yet he couldn’t see any 
one who might be throwing them. 

At breakfast he joked about it. But later in the morning he 
went to the white farmer and told him the same story. And 
then, after collecting his pay, he quit his job. He still jokes 
about it, but he still won’t plow in that field at night. 
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